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“Economic Insanity” 


In an address before the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at Albany, N. Y., on November il, Dr. Glenn 
Frank, former president of Wisconsin University, assailed 
economic policies which he declared make an “economy 
of scarcity.” 

The “brutal truth” is that “there is neither rhyme nor 
reason in the fantastic notion that we can bring the abun- 
dant life to the American millions by putting our pro- 
ductive genius in chains, by producing less and charging 
more.” 

He insisted that this criticism of policy applies to industry 
as well as to agriculture. “I have no sympathy with the 
inconsistent manufacturer who drastically reduces the out- 
put of his factory to keep his industrial prices up, and then 
criticizes the farmer for joining in programs of drastic 
crop reduction to keep his agricultural prices up. What 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 

“My point is that if industry and agriculture are to 
make possible a better-fed and better-clothed and better- 
housed people, the answer is not to have agriculture join 
industry in the policy of restricting production and raising 
prices, not to have agriculture join industry in the insanity 
of fewer goods and higher prices, but to have both re- 
nounce this economic insanity and organize from coast to 
coast for the production of more goods at lower prices, 
with satisfactory total profit from larger volume.” 


National Income and Its Distribution 


The U. S. Department of Commerce recently completed 
a study of the national income and its distribution from 
1929 to 1936 which indicates important changes since 
1932 and compares present conditions with those in 1929. 

The report makes a distinction between income pro- 
duced and income paid out. The former is the “net value 
of all the commodities produced and services rendered 
in the nation in a given year,” while the latter is “income 
in the form of wages, salaries, interest, dividends, entre- 
preneurial withdrawals and net rents and royalties.” By 
“entrepreneurial withdrawals” is meant money withdrawn 
by business and professional men from their enterprises 
for personal uses and saving. It is difficult to get accurate 
and all-inclusive figures on both kinds of income but each 
year sees improved methods of collecting and using data. 

For 1929 the income produced is given as $80,757,000,- 
000. It declined to $39,545,000,000 in 1932 and increased 
to $63,799,000,000 in 1936, or 61 per cent. Much of this 
fluctuation is relative rather than absolute since values 
are expressed in terms of a changing monetary base. But 


since the wholesale price index rose only about 25 per cent 
from 1932 to 1936 there was a marked expansion in the 
production of goods and services. On the other hand, 
it is estimated that population has increased approximately 
six per cent since 1929, and in order to re-establish the 
1929 output per person income produced would have to 
exceed the 1929 total by six per cent. 

Income paid out decreased from $78,174,000,000 in 
1929 to $44,907,000,000 in 1933, the low point. But this 
amount was $3,094,000,000 greater than income produced 
in 1933. In 1935, for the first time since 1929, income 
paid out was less than income produced and by 1936 
income paid out ($62,056,000,000) was $1,743,000,000 
less than income produced ($63,799,000,000) . 

Between 1933 and 1936 the income paid out increased 
40 per cent. while the cost-of-living index rose only eight 
per cent. However, the cost-of-living index is representa- 
tive only of the prices paid by urban wage earners. The 
income paid cut in 1936 was 79.4 per cent of 1929 and the 
cost of living was 82.1 per cent of 1929. “These figures 
indicate only a small disparity in the real income paid 
out in 1936 relative to 1929, but the limited scope of the 
cost-of-living index suggests that such a conclusion may 
well be erroneous. Moreover, while the income totals may 
be significant for general purposes, it is difficult to draw 
precise and detailed conclusions relative to such matters 
as individuals’ welfare and standards of living without 
considering changes in population and without knowing 
something about the distribution of income among the 
various individual recipients and segments of the popula- 
tion.” 


The changes in the percentages showing the distribution 
of income produced by different groups of industries indi- 
cate the relative basis of prosperity of each group at 
different times. In 1929 agriculture produced 9.1 per 
cent of the national income, declined to 6.2 per cent in 
1932 and rose to 9.4 per cent in 1936. Mining produced 
2.3 per cent in 1929, declined to 1.2 per cent in 1932, and 
rose to 1.8 per cent in 1936. Electric light and power, and 
gas produced 1.6 per cent in 1929, increased to 2.5 per 
cent in 1932, and declined to 1.7 per cent in 1936. Manu- 
facturing produced 23.9 per cent in 1929, declined to 14.2 
per cent in 1932, and rose to 23 per cent in 1936. Con- 
struction produced 4 per cent in 1929, declined to 1.4 
per cent in 1933, and increased to 1.7 per cent in 1936. 
Transportation produced 8.8 per cent in 1929, increased 
to 9.4 per cent in 1932, declined to 7.6 per cent in 1935 
and increased to 7.7 per cent in 1936. Communication 
produced 1.3 per cent in 1929, increased to 1.8 per cent 
in 1932, and decreased to 1.2 per cent in 1936. Trade 
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produced 13.6 per cent in 1929, varied less than 1 per cent 
from that figure to 1936 when it was 12.9 per cent. 
Finance produced 10.8 per cent in 1929, increased to 12.4 
per cent in 1932, declined to 9.5 per cent in 1934 and 
increased to 9.8 per cent in 1936. 

The report points out that “for government service, 
income produced is assumed to be equal to income paid 
out since it is not possible to estimate business savings 
for this field. Except for slight declines in 1932 and 1933, 
income disbursed by government agencies has increased 
steadily since 1929. The inclusion of work-relief payments 
in 1933 and thereafter results in a sharp rise in income 
paid out in this field. Total income payments in govern- 
ment service in 1936 were 43 per cent above those of 1929. 
Exclusive of work-relief wages, the increase was 11 per 
cent. Data on work-relief wages before 1933 are not 
available, but the amount omitted probably was small.” 
The income paid out for government service and work- 
relief increased from 8 per cent of the national total in 
1929 to 17 per cent in 1932, and declined to 14.5 per cent 
in 1936. 

Service industries produced 11.6 per cent of the national 
total in 1929, increased to 14 per cent in 1932 and de- 
clined to 12.2 per cent in 1936. Miscellaneous kinds of 
production and services amounted to 5 per cent in 1929, 
increased to 6.1 per cent in 1932, and declined to 4.1 
per cent in 1936. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that none of these 
figures refer to the absolute amounts of income produced. 
Furthermore, the absolute amounts of all of these divisions 
of income produced, except income paid out for government 
service and work-relief, were less in 1936 than in 1929 
because income produced in 1936 was only 79 per cent 
of that in 1929. Income paid out for government service 
and work-relief was 42.9 per cent more in 1936 than in 
1929 and income paid out for government service only 
was 11.1 per cent miore. Work-relief wages increased from 
$611,000,000 in 1933 to $2,058,000,000 in 1936. 

Total income paid out in 1936 was only 79.4 per cent of 
that in 1929. Of the total income paid out 61.4 per cent 
was paid for salaries and wages, 14.3 per cent for interest 
and dividends, 15.8 per cent for entrepreneurial with- 
drawals (mostly by small business and professional men) 
and 3.4 per cent for net rents and royalties. The share 
that went for salaries and wages decreased from 64.3 
per cent in 1929 to 61.7 per cent in 1932, increased to 
ae per cent in 1935 and declined to 61.4 per cent in 

The share for interest and dividends increased from 
14.3 per cent in 1929 to 16.3 per cent in 1932, declined 
to 13.9 per cent in 1935, and increased to 14.3 per cent 
in 1936. But the fluctuation in this item is accounted for 
mainly by the changes in dividends, which declined from 
7.6 per cent of the national total in 1929 to 4.9 per cent in 
1933 and increased to 7.4 per cent in 1936. Interest 
payments, on the other hand, increased from 6 per cent 
in 1929 to 10.3 per cent in 1933, and declined to 7.1 per 
cent in 1936. Interest recipients in 1936, although refi- 
nancing lowered the absolute amount paid, were receiving 
86 per cent of what they received in 1929, a percentage 
higher than that received by any of the other groups. 

Entrepreneurial withdrawals increased from 15.8 per 
cent of the national total in 1929 to 16.7 per cent in 1932 
and decreased to 15.8 per cent in 1936. Net rents and 
royalties decreased from 4.4 per cent in 1929 to 3 per 
cent in 1932 and increased to 3.4 per cent in 1936. 

Here again it is essential to keep in mind that the 


absolute amounts paid out were less in 1936 than in 1929. 

The Department estimates that there were 34,699,000 
employes on payrolls in 1929. The number declined to 
25,627,000 in 1933, a decrease of 9,042,000. By 1936, it 
estimates, there were 30,644,000 employed, or 4,055,000 
less than in 1929. In selected industries (mining, manufac- 
turing, construction, steam railroads, pullman, railway ex- 
press, and water transportation) where data were avail- 
able differentiating salaried workers from wage workers, 
there were 2,213,000 salaried workers and 12,084,000 wage 
workers in 1929. The number of salaried workers de- 
creased to 1,503,000 in 1933 (the low point), or 32 per 
cent. The number of wage workers decreased to 7,254,000 
in 1932 (the low point), or 39.9 per cent. By 1936 the 
estimated number of salaried workers had increased to 
1,770,000, or 80 per cent of the number employed in 1929, 
while the number of wage workers increased to 9,955,000, 
or 82.4 per cent of the number employed in 1929. 

In contrast the number of entrepreneurs in all industries 
steadily increased from 9,978,000 in 1929 to 10,843,000 
in 1936, or 8.7 per cent. This suggests that depressions 
induce people to go into business for themselves. It would 
be interesting to know to what extent the increase was 
made up of people who had lost their jobs. 

The average annual income of all these employes (sal- 
aried and wage workers) is estimated to have decreased 
from $1,450 in 1929 to $1,082 in 1933 and increased to 
$1,244 in 1936. The average annual income of the salaried 
workers in the selected industries decreased from $2,561 
in 1929 to $2,044 in 1933, and increased to $2,334 in 
1936, while the average annual income of the wage workers 
decreased from $1,395 in 1929 to $902 in 1932, and in- 
creased to $1,142 in 1936. The salaried workers were 
averaging 91.1 per cent as much in 1936 as in 1929 and 
the wage workers 81.9 per cent. Since the cost of living 
in 1936 was 82.1 per cent of that in 1929, not only were 
the salaried workers more fortunate in having a larger 
percentage of the national income than they received in 
1929 but the purchasing power of their income was rela- 
tively greater than that of the wage workers, whose real 
hao or purchasing power, was a little less in 1936 than 
in 

Employment on Farms 


Preoccupied with the wage rates paid to urban labor 
in the better organized industries, most people tend to 
overlook the relatively depressed condition of farm labor. 

The number of workers on farms declined less than usual 
during October, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics has 
reported. Returns from nearly 22,000 crop correspondents 
indicate that about 304 persons per 100 farms were en- 
gaged in the harvesting of fall crops and other seasonal 
activities on November 1 as compared with 314 persons a 
month earlier. This figure includes all workers, both “hired” 
and unpaid members of families. 

The decline in total farm employment from October 1 
to November 1 was less than usual in all sections of the 
country. The weather during the week ended November 2 
was mostly favorable for fall work, and the harvest of 
larger-than-average crops of corn, cotton and deciduous 
fruits was rapidly nearing completion. 

The greater part of the increase in farm employment 
on November 1 over a year earlier was due to an increase 
of about 3 per cent in the number of hired workers. An 
average of 104 hired helpers per 100 crop-reporter farms 
was reported. While this is six less per 100 farms than 
a month earlier, it is an increase of nine per 100 farms 


since November 1, 1936. 
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The number of family workers, on the other hand, aver- 
aged 200 per 100 farms on the first of this month, or only 
one more than a year ago. Apparently, the higher level of 
farm income this year has enabled the farmers to have a 
larger proportion of their work done by hired labor. Labor 
requirements also were greater than last year when crop 
production was greatly reduced by drought. At the same 
time, the status of some workers doubtless has been 
changed from the unpaid family to the hired labor class. 

General farm wage rates per day, without board, in- 
creased from $1.59 on October 1, 1936, to $1.83 on October 
1, 1937, but the lower prices received for cotton this year 
as compared with 1936 tended to hold down the rates that 
growers were willing to pay for picking. 

Cotton-picking rates averaged 69 cents per 100 pounds 
for the United States, with rates in individual states rang- 
ing from 60 or 65 cents in the Southeastern states to 95 
cents in California. Rates in the Southeast were slightly 
higher than a year earlier, reflecting a subnormal supply 
of labor to harvest the abnormally large crop. Sharp 
reduction in cotton prices as the season progressed brought 
wage rates in many of the late states to a lower average 


than in 1936. 
Collective Bargaining in Steel 


The Industrial Relations Section of Princeton University 
has made a survey of recent developments in collective 
bargaining in the steel industry which is of great impor- 
tance to those who are concerned about constructive rela- 
tions between employers and employes. 


The facts that an aggressive element among “employe 
representatives” (elected under so-called “company union” 
plans) sought to establish united action among the workers 
in various plants and companies, that they received en- 
couragement in this effort from the Steel Workers Organ- 
izing Committee, that the companies were faced with a 
concerted demand for higher wages and shorter hours, and 
that the arganizing campaign of the S.W.O.C. was gaining 
headway, resulted in an agreement between the United 
States Steel Corporation and the S.W.O.C. in March. 

In August the S.W.O.C. claimed that it had nearly 
500,000 members and over 350 signed agreements. Fifty 
of the companies who had signed these agreements em- 
ployed in July, 1937, about 260,000 hourly, tonnage, and 
piece workers, or about half of the 530,000 wage workers 
employed by 218 iron and steel companies classified by 
the American Iron and Steel Institute as belonging to the 
iron and steel industry. The other S.W.O.C. agreements 
were with companies engaged for the most part in the 
fabrication of steel products. 

Doubtless the fact that the Supreme Court in April 
sustained the constitutionality of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act helped to decrease the resistance of the companies 
to collective bargaining. However, a group of large inde- 
pendent companies, notably the Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion, the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company, the Inland Steel Company, and 
the National Steel Corporation, refused to sign agreements 
and successfully combated strikes carried on to procure 
signed agreements. This retarded the drive of the S.W.O.C. 
to organize the whole industry. 

Although most companies discontinued support, finan- 
cial or otherwise, of employe representation plans after the 
Supreme Court upheld the National Labor Relations Act, 
so-called independent labor organizations “sprang up from 
the ashes of representation plans.” These organizations 
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were promoted for the most part by former employe repre- 
sentatives who were opposed to the S.W.O.C. Whether 
they received encouragement from the companies is a 
matter of dispute. Since these independent organizations 
are virtually self-supporting they are regarded by some 
observers as incipient labor unions. They are strongest in 
companies which have refused to sign S.W.O.C. agree- 
ments. In some cases they are allied with various citizen 
and vigilante groups, and membership includes not only 
plant employes but salaried and white-collared workers. 
Company police have been encouraged to join, and in 
some instances foremen and supervisors are admitted as 
“non-voting” members. 

The agreement with the Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of the U. S. Steel Corporation, the first 
to be signed, has been used by the S.W.O.C. as a standard 
agreement for most of the other companies. Under it the 
union is recognized as the collective bargaining agency for 
its members only. Where an agreement was signed after 
a majority of the workers voted for the S.W.O.C. in an 
election held by the National Labor Relations Board the 
union is recognized as the exclusive bargaining agency, 
as in the agreements with the Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, the Pittsburgh Steel Company, and the 
Sharon Steel Company. 


The agreements do not provide for a closed shop or 
the check-off of union dues. They provide machinery for 
settling disputes, which may pass if necessary through 
various stages until they reach a conference between repre- 
sentatives of the national union and the highest executives 
of a corporation or their representatives. If these repre- 
sentatives disagree the dispute must be referred to an im- 
partial umpire appointed by mutual agreement of the par- 
ties, and his decision is final. 

Discharge cases must be taken up and disposed of within 
five days from the date of discharge. If it is decided that 
an injustice has been done the worker must be reinstated 
and paid full compensation for his lost time. “In general, 
union spokesmen, although cognizant of the fact that many 
of the committeemen were as yet inexperienced, felt that 
the grievance machinery was working well. They were 
confident that the compulsory arbitration feature of the 
procedure would be an inducement to corporation officials 
to make concessions on more vital issues through direct 
negotiations rather than to submit unsettled secondary dis- 
putes to an outside umpire.” 


As the result of wage increases “it is estimated that 
average weekly real earnings for wage workers were [in 
the summer of 1937] at least 25 per cent above the 1929 
level. In short, the steel employe worked fewer hours and 
earned better wages, both money and real, than ever be- 
fore.” On the other hand, real earnings are of course being 
lessened by the rise in living costs. 


The practice of granting vacations with pay was common 
under employe representation plans. “By incorporating 
vacation provisions in the agreements with those companies 
that recognized the union, the S.W.O.C. accepted the vari- 
ous plans which management had worked out with the 
company unions.” Aside from wage advances, paid vaca- 
tions are perhaps the most highly valued of benefits. 


In promotions or in decreasing or increasing the labor 
force length of continuous service governs except as modi- 
fied by considerations of the knowledge, training, skill, effi- 
ciency, and physical fitness of the worker, the number 
of his dependents, and his place of residence. “Since em- 
ployment has been constantly increasing during the past 
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year, the seniority problem has been temporarily in the 
background. Yet it is safe to assume that as soon as 
employment begins to slacken, it will become one of the 
most intricate and important issues in collective bargain- 
ing.” 

fhe agreements provide that “the management of the 
works and the direction of the working forces, including 
the right to hire, suspend or discharge for proper cause, 
or transfer, and the right to relieve employes trom duty 
because of lack of work, or for other legitimate reasons, 
is vested exclusively in the Corporation: Provided that 
this will not be used for purposes of discrimination against 
any member of the union.” 

“Few steel executives, apparently,’ says the report, 
“were in sympathy with Myron Taylor’s labor policy inso- 
far as it applied to signing agreements with any C.I.O. 
affiliate. Most executives, however, were not uncondition- 
ally opposed to national collective bargaining with an out- 
side labor organization. In fact, some executives went so 
far as to admit that national collective bargaining might 
be beneficial in stabilizing labor conditions in the iron and 
steel industry, if only it could be carried on with a con- 
servative and responsible labor organization, and if there 
was some assurance that there would be no closed shop. 
Nevertheless, managements generally contended that the 
C.1.0. was an irresponsible organization, and to support 
this contention they cited the prevalence of unauthorized 
strikes in the automobile industry, a few instances of stop- 
page of work in steel plants in violation of written contracts 
and alleged violent tactics of C.I.O. sympathizers and 
strikers. In general, executives felt sure that the S.W.O.C. 
union will sooner or later insist on the closed shop and the 
check-off in the steel industry, since both of these devices, 
they claimed, are essential to the life of such an organiza- 
tion. Although several executives found the higher officials 
of the S.W.O.C. leaders most cordial to deal with, man- 
agement generally was distrustful of the inner motives and 
alleged political leanings of the C.I.O. leadership. A few 
employers were pessimistically sounding the warning that 
the present drive for industrial organization is the first step 
in the establishment of a soviet America. 


“In spite of the personal opinions of their officials, how- 
ever, most steel companies were apparently cooperating 
wholeheartedly with the union committees once an agree- 
ment was signed. Spokesmen for the S.W.O.C. seemed 
particularly gratified at the earnest efforts that were being 
made by the executives of several large and influential com- 
panies to make sure that foremen live up to the letter and 
spirit of the contracts. Union officials were confident that 
such an attitude on the part of management was a strong 
force making for harmonious and cooperative collective 
bargaining in the future. 

“The impact of New Deal legislation has stimulated a 
notable change in the attitude of steel managements toward 
collective bargaining. While most companies were luke- 
warm to any type of group relations during the twenties, 
after 1933 outspoken steel executives have praised the ‘col- 
lective cooperation’ and the ‘two-way channel of communi- 
cation’ offered by employe representation plans. Formerly 
opposed to dealing with any outside labor organizations, 
many executives now seem acquiescent to national collec- 
tive bargaining with a responsible union. Although several 
executives hoped to encourage responsibility through 
wholehearted cooperation with the union, management in 
general appeared to favor legislation restricting union 


activities and further governmental intervention in indus- 
trial disputes as the best means of establishing such re- 
sponsibility.” 

On the other hand, “the record of the S.W.O.C. in living 
up to its agreements was very good considering the newness 
of the union and the number of contracts signed. It was 
generally agreed that the higher union officials had dem- 
onstrated a cooperative attitude in their negotiations with 
the companies. The problems confronting the union at 
present are the education of previously unorganized work- 
ers to the necessity of permanent interest in a labor union, 
the development of competent leadership from the ranks, 
and the building of financial strength through the collection 
of dues.” 


Mr. Wallace’s ‘Books of Power” 


At the opening of the Book Fair in New York on 
November 5, Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
spoke on books of power. Although he praised numerops 
books, Mr. Wallace stated his belief that the young people 
of the next generation “are not going to read .. . any of 
the . . . powerful books of the past if they can possibly 
avoid it.” 


“Humanity everywhere is hungry both for a new free- 
dom and a new discipline. . . . The truly significant books 
of the immediate future in both the economic and scientific 
fields will deal with coordination and synthesis. . . . More 
and more humanity is feeling disappointment in the de- 
structive and unbalanced effects of analytical science and 
laissez faire economics. More and more humanity senses 
the need for coordination of our vast detailed knowledge 
in application to the economic, physical and spiritual life 
of the individual and the nation. The future requires 
powerful books which will point the way for a re-coordina- 
tion of knowledge in the service of the economic and artis- 
tic and spiritual needs of man.” 


Among the works mentioned by Mr.- Wallace as books 
of power in the past were the following : 

The Jewish-Christian Bible, “the most powerful book of 
all the ages” ; City of God by St. Augustine ; The Imitation 
of Christ by Thomas a Kempis; Summa Theologica by 
Thomas Aquinas; In Praise of Folly by Desiderius Eras- 
mus; Don Quixote by Cervantes Saavedra; Areopagitica 
by John Milton; Institutes of the Christian Religion by 
John Calvin ; Pilgrim’s Progress by John Bunyan; Novum 
Organum by Francis Bacon; Principia by Sir Isaac New- 
ton. 


Common Sense by Thomas Paine; The Federalist by 
Alexander Hamilton, John Jay and James Madison; The 
Wealth of Nations by Adam Smith; Origin of Species by 
Charles R. Darwin; Social Statics by Herbert Spencer ; 
Thus Spake Zarathustra by F. W. Nietzsche ; Capital by 
Karl Marx. 


The Book of Mormon; Science and Health by Mary 
Baker Eddy ; The Frontier in American History by Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner; the writings of William James and 
Sigmund Freud ; The Theory of the Leisure Class and The 
Theory of Business Enterprise by Thorstein Veblen; The 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism by Max 
Weber ; Ancient Rome and Modern America by Guglielmo 
Ferrero; Revolutions of Civilization by Sir William Mat- 
thew Flinders Petrie; The Decline of the West by Oswald 
Spengler ; An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution 
by Charles A. Beard ; The Jungle by Upton Sinclair. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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